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Saturday, February 26, 1803. 
— 
Macleod of Dunvegan. 


A SCOTTISH TALE. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


° Powers of Vengeance !” apos- 
trophized the astonished youth-——* Is it 
thus, thus you tear the heart of Macleod >” 
—He was eagerly approaching the wretch- 
ed victim, when, raising her hand, she 
faintly waved it for him to retire, nor add 
criminal duplicity to the merciless barbari- 
ty which had decoyed her thither. 

“« Me !—barbarity !—decoyed !—-W hat 
means my beloved Ellen ?” 

A deep sigh and rejecting action was 
hisanswer. The horrid truth now flashed 
upon his harrassed mind—his father, Hugh 
Macleod—the enemy of Maedonald—the 
deceiver of the innocent—He had betray- 
ed the suffering Eilen ; and while-her un- 
suspecting lover was rejoicing in the pro- 
mise of their speedy re-union—He—this 
detestable parent, was preparing the shar- 
pest arrows of disappointment for the son, 
who had unhappily offended him, and thas 
—was no longer his debtor ! 

It was with infinite difficulty the exhaust- 
ed virgin could be made to comprehend 
the real sitnationard integrity of the weep- 
ing Archibald ; byt truth forces conviction. 
She saw bis agony, she heard his energetic 
asseverations, and renewed her confidence 
ja his affection. The tears that dropped 
uper the chain lie ur !oosed were the sweet 
indications of sincerity, and Lilen willingly 
submitted her person to his cace, but -pro- 





tested against” entering the dwelling of a , 


%. 





man by whom she had been so cruelly be- 
trayed. Unwilling to give a charge so 
precious into common hands, and certain 
that his appearance at Macdonald’s castle 
would insure his destruction, Archibald 
knew not what method to adopt.. Howev- 
er, it was an emergency that admitted no 
uncertain decision. Already his sisters 
were in part acquainted with the discovery 
he had made, and already had added their 


- earnest petitions to his, that Eilen would 


at least accept their joint services for her 
accommodation. These she thankfully but 
steadily refused, and no alternative remain- 
ed but that of immediately restoring her to 
a lamenting parent. For such a purpose, 
and to gratify his ardent care for her safe- 
ty, our young hero determined to hazard 
even his life, and this in strong opposition 
to her tender entreaties, and the represen- 
tation of his anxious sisters. 

While Ellen partook of a slight refresh- 
ment, Archibald collected some of the 
stoutest youths in the clan, to answer a 
double effect—as a guard to himself against 
Macdonald’s rage, and protectors to his 
Ellen from the ferocity of Hugh Macleod, 
whom he could recollect in no other light 
than as the determined enemy to his happi- 
ness ; and every fear for a culpable pa- 
rent’s safety was absorbed in. the contem- 
platton of his vile duplicity. 

It appeared, from what his beloved com- 
panion hinted, that four days previous to 
this discovery, she received a verbal mes- 
sage, importing Archibald’s wish to meet 
her near a small cairne, for the intent of 
conducting her to Dunvegan House, where 
the reconciliation, which had already reach- 
ed her ear, was to be celebrated with eve- 
ry testimony of Scotish hospitality. To her 
question—Why young Macleod did not 
personally conduct her from the castle ?—- 
was opposed his reluctance to meet her fa- 





ther till the preliminaries of this new treat y- 
of peace were settled. Ellen made no far- 
ther objection, and reached the cairne just 
as the evening was closing, when, some- 
what alarmed at not being met as she ex- 
pected, her reluctance to advaace became 
visible to the peasants, but the appearance 
of a person riding towards her obviated the 
scruples ste had admitted:—it was Hugh 
Macleod, whose behaviour, and the rea- 
sons he gave for his son’s absence, proved 
perfectly satisfactory, and free fhetd the 
smallest suspicion.—Ellen dismounted hear 
an ancient castle, as Macledd’s house, in 
preceding ages, could only be entered from . 
the. water. 

The anguish of recollection then forbade - 
a discussion of the treatment that followed 
her arrival; and Archibald, on whom this 
scene of villainy had operated with an en- 
ergy which might have proved fatal to her 
treacherous persecutor, had he been with- 
in reach, shed tears composed of shame, . 
indignation, and love, while he pictured to 
his labouring mind the terror and distress 
of the lovely sufferer when dragged by the 
savage to that melancholy recess, where 
chains and famine were to embitter her 
few remaining days ; and glancing an eye 
of tender pity on her pale counienance, 
touched as it were with an expression of 
grief and languor, vowed never to quit her 
till safely lodged under her paternal roof. 

Ellen shuddered at the temerity of this 
resolution; her apprehensive heart spoke 
of dangers and death; but her fears were 
opposed with an argument in favour of 
Macdonald’s former forbearance—-——* He 
has been generous—he can distinguish he- 
tween the actual crime ofa parent, and his 
son’s undoubted innocence |” 

Thus spake Archibald, but @@ould not 
allay the anxiety of affection; nor, when 
he glanced at the assistance of his depeud-. 
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ants, did it contribute to alleviate the pangs 
which duty had likewise created. Before a 
point se important could be settled, Macdo-+ 
naldCastle presented its vast turrets and 
hhge portals to the travellers’ view ; and El- 
len, who had been conveyed on a sort of hur- 
dle, was received by her anxious parents 
With tears of gladness, to whom, when the 
first transports of meeting were passed, she 
revealed the name and attention of her dear 
deliverer, and this before his father’s base- 
Ness was particularized ; but Macdonaid’s 
suspicions of the truth were prophetic, and 
he started as though the very title menaced 
destruction. The frown which succeeded 
her information was charged with meaning 
of aterrible import, while a ghastly smile 
denoted the completion of gratified revenge, 
and, when the quivering lip and beating bo- 
som permitted, be denounced his never-end- 
ing hatred against the whole clan. 

To recede from a foe so determined was 
inimical tothe spirit of a Macleod: he had 
heard the denunciation, and, stepping for- 
ward, rashly destroyed every hope of conci- 
liation, by challenging Macdosrald and his 
udherents to the battle. 

Wretched Ellen! what were thy feelings, 
when, in consequence of Macdonald’s eager 
acceptance of the proposal, she beheld her 
faithful Archibald led away, faint and bleed- 
ing, to the dungeon beneath the lowest range 
of vaults. In vain she supplicated for his re- 
lease : the rage of Macdonald knew no 
bound ; and after.two days indulgence to his 
wounded state, his.conquered captive was 
hurried through dark and dreary recesses, 
where the light of heaven had from their 
formation been totally excluded. 

Toe faint to reach the place of his destin- 
ation without resting, Archibald sunk upon 
a stone which jutted from a buttress, whence 
a low, deep tone of distress seemed Co arise 
behind him. Ht was again faintly renewed, 
and ended with a convulsive sigh. 

** That wall,” said one of his. conductors, 
encloses the keep.” 

Archibald trembled, and a horrid presen- 
timent crussed his mind. He looked to- 
qards the damp and rugged wall— 

** That is not your prison,” observed him 
who had spoken before. 

* To whom, then, 
grave?” 

** To Hugh Macleod-—dJ brought him hi- 
ther." 

Archibald heard no more, but remained 
for several minutes totaliy insensible, and 


does it supply a 


the rudian who had pierced his soul by a dis- 
covery, @gainst which the highest paroxysm 
efrage would bave rivolted, regretted his 





unfeeling cruelty, and vainly endeavoured 
to restore his bewildered faicultiess but a 
voice, sweeter indeed than the shepherd's 
pipe upon the mountains, did more—and he a- 
woke to life, love, and liberty, in the arms 
of his Ellen !—— 

‘* You are free, my beloved,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘* my father is undeceived; his venge- 
ance has fallen on the object who created it.”’ 

** Yes, Ellen !——and J—-/ have heard a 
father’s last sigh !——-There—within those 
walis?—O, agony !~——But you are safe !”’ 

Eilen wept, for she understood him. 

Hugh Macleod had, indeed, been forced 
away on that eventful night, on which, de- 
luded by a person who claimed his assistance, 
he had attended him to the rock, where a 
boat lay ready to carry him off ; and in the 
horrid dungeon of Macdonald's castle he had 
suffered a tremendous pubishment. History 
says, that on his first complaint of hunger, a 
piece of salt meat was let down; but that 
when, in consequence of excessive thirst, he 
demanded water, it was denied, the grating 
was dropped, and a liagering death ensued. 

To describe the tumultuous state of Ma- 
cleod’s feelings isimpossible. Ellen was re- 
stored tohim—-her father reconciled——his 
wounds trifling——but the groan, the feeble 
cry of distress, and the last, sad, convulsive 
sigh, were continually sounding a father’s 
kne!l upon his heart, and proving the ineffi- 
cacy of mortal claim to uninterrupted feli- 
city. 

a 


Truth in a Mask. 


ALLUSION I. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


HOWEVER, notwithstanding the thick 
veil under which they concealed their de- 
signs, the Pyrandrian world was then too 
plentifully illuminated for such an imposi- 
tion te pass long upon it. Several things as- 
sisted the discovery. First, their counter- 
feit lamps with which they had found ad- 
mittance into the Pyrandrian assemblies 
were found out, andso sufficiently explod- 
ed, that they were obliged to iay them aside. 
Secondly, they could pot be prevailed on to 
draw together those precepts on which the 
art was founded; nor make lamps even by 
the history itself, lest truly, they should im- 
pose a particular sense on any part of it, or 
introduce novel explications. This gave 
great cause of suspicion that they were not 
true friends to the invention. Thirdly, they 
affected the same way of reasunidg, and the 
same latitude of thought, with those who.o- 


penly opposed the art, and were eve? ready 
to cry then up as patterus of good sense and 
sound judgment. Fourthly, they appeared 
to have no light about them, and when they 
were questioned on that article, they 
shewed a dark lanthorn in which they said 
was inclosed a most glorious lamp, made by 
anew receipt, from whence they vain-glori. 
ously assumed, and the Pyrandrians in deri- 
sion,gave them the name of Augenei or New- 
lights. They could not be prevailed on to 
open these lanthorns, although they had no. 
thing to fear but merely the being convicted 
of imposture, for the Pyrandrians used no 
violence or persecution, thinking every one 
punished himself sufficiently who refused the 
use of the lamps. The bare use of an ab. 
stract, that confessedly contained nothing 
different from the history, seemed to be too 
slight a foundation for the divisionsthat were 
broached, and the debates that were set on 
foot, since little or no inconvenience could 
rationably be feared from thence,it was pre- 
sumed the Augenei had something of more 
moment at the bottom, and that they were 
enemies to the lamp; themselves. At least, 
if this was not the case, some other princi- 
pie or design, as detrimental to the public 
welfare, must be supposed, from the indus- 
try and art used to conceal, not only those 
lamps they pretended to carry about, but 
the secret by which they were made, and the 
whole plan of their designs. Ifthe lamps of 
the Pyrandrians were false lights, or their 
inventor a deceiver, why did not the Auge- 
nei, who set up for more than ordinary de- 
grees of benevolence, openly expose the 
imposture ? If their own were the only true 
ones, why did they not produce them, and 
publish the receipt bywhich they were made? 
Why were all things to be managed covert- 
ly and in the dark by ove party,in a dispute 
about light, whilst the other dealt openly in 
every thing,and taught the world what they 
knew ? Why were the principles of the Au- 
genei so impenetrable and opake, while those 
of the Pyrandrians were altogether transpa- 
‘ent? Was it not a gost preposterous thing 
while the Augenei railed at the Pyrandrians 
for the use of an abstract for which they 
could not assign natural reasons, because the 
co-operation of the several ingredients was 
in itself mysterious and inexplicable, that 
they should make a secret of what, if you be- 
lieved their own words, they could very ea- 
sily explain? All these, and a thousand o- 
ther queries of the same kind, are no other 
way to be answered, but by saying that the 
Augenei stood up in defence of a pretended 
light, in order to establish a real darkness, 
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because darkness was the only defence for 
their deeds. 

This controversy is likely never to have 
an end, becanse light and darkness are in- 
compatible, till one or other party be de- 
stroyed. 

But there is little room to expect this, 
since if on the one hand, the real and mani- 
fest use of the lamps must always preserve 
the art of making them, and the history in 
which it is contained; so the Augenei have 
many helps to support them on the other.— 
In all controversies, obscurity has greatly the 
advantage of perspicuity. All the designs of 
the Pyrandrians are no sooner laid, than dis- 
covered and obviated, while those of the 
Augenei are impenetrable. The Pyrandri- 
ans lie open to a thousand shots from the 
dark, exposed by their own light, while the 
Augenei are invisible, and only to be attack- 
edatrandom. If there be the least flaw in 
an argument, thatis thoroughly understood, 
itis immediately widened to a dissolution of 
the whole; or, if there be none, it is easy 
seeing where a pretended one may most art- 
fully and feasibly be fixed. 

But, on the other side, be there never so 
many real defects, obscurity can hide them 
all, as there is no distinguishing right from 
wrong, there is neither safety nor certainty 
in opposing any thing. What, said the Py- 
randrians, is the use of light, but to be dif- 
fused about us, and to present us with a view 
ot the persons or things we are concerned 
with ? The benificent inventor of our lamps, 
forbade us to hide them, but rather to let them 
shine before ail the Pyrandrians, that all 
might see and enjoy the benefit of them, and 
provide themselves with lamps oftheir own, 
but these Augenei, either envying us a share 
of their new light, or else fearing it should 
be found to be no better than darkness, con- 
ceal both their art and lamps; and by their 
stumbling and irregular motions,give shrewd 
signs that they had no light, and by their pil- 
fering and other dark practices, that they de- 
sire none. 


A thousand other circumstances too tedi- 
ous here to mention, concurred to confirm 
this suspicion ; but at length an accident hap- 
pened that put it out of question, One of 
the Augenei was caught asleep after a de- 
bauch, by.a company of the Pyrandrians, 
with his lanthorn hanging by him. They 
carried off both with them, and ina full as- 
sembly of their own people, examined him a- 
bout the nature of his new light: But, shere 
was such a world of shuffling and ambiguity 
in all his answers, that it was impossible to 
make any thing of him, only this, shat such 





equivocal and double-dealing, plainly argu- 
ed him an imposter; besides, upon his being 
first roused, which was in the midst of the 
assembly, he was in vast confusion to find 
himself surprised, his eyes could not bear 
the brightness of the lamps, and he demand- 
ed his lanthorn with the greatest marks of 
fear and anxiety in both his voice and looks, 
This was all the helps they had to form his 
character, or that of his companions, from 
any observations they could make oa bim- 
self; for his impudence soon recovered him 
from his surprize, insomuch that he answer- 
ed all their objections with an innocent face, 
andan assured look. The Pyrandrians find- 
ing it impossible to draw him out from the 
intricate recesses, and dark Jurking places, 
which his manifold hypocrisy and impudence 
afforded him, ordered his lamp to be open- 
ed, in hopes of making a full discovery from 
thence: but they spent a great deal of time 
to no purpose in searching fora door. Af- 
ter handing it about, and examining it one 
after another, they were obliged to use vio- 
lence to it. 

Upon breaking it open, such a pestilential 
vapour issued from the fracture, as made the 
lamps for a moment or two burn blue, apd 
seized the heads of all that were present, 
with an unaccountable giddiness: But, up- 
on its going off immediately, they could ob- 
serve no light in the Janthorn, nor any reom 
for alamp or candle, for the whole was stuf- 
fed with implements of various kinds, which 
they drew out and examined one after ano- 
ther.. First came forth a large packet, with 
the word NEwW-LIGHT wrote upon it in ca- 
pital letters, and round the word, the figures 
of the sun, moon, stars, and other luminous 
bodies, with rays, and large encomiums in- 
terspersed upon the nature and excellence 
of light. Upon breaking this open, it appear- 
ed to be only the covering of several other 
packets contained within it,and was all paint- 
ed with clouds on the inside. The first of 
the lesser packets had Truth wrote on it, and 
underneath a naked woman held a balance, 
one scale of which was immersed in acloud;: 
while the sun shone brightly on the other: 
upon opening this, there was found another, 
with Sophistry wrote upon it, and a figure 
with two faces, peeping from behind a cur- 
tain, and this again, being opened, was found 
full of fine dust, which by the least breath 
of the bye-standers, arcse like smoak, and 
for some time, so far prevailed upon the 
lamps, as to render what past almost invisi- 
ble. The next packet that was displayed, 
had Nature wrote upon it, and underneath 
the figure of a savage Pyrandriaa, frisking 
on his hands and feet, and hastening with 
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Pleasure and eagerness in his countenance, 
towards an herd of four-footed animals that 
appeared at a distance. Within, it was 
daubed with obscene and drunken figures, 
and rude battles of naked Pyrandrians, tear- 
ing each other with their teeth. It con- 
tained another that had Pleasure wrote on 
the outside, and Vice within, and was filled’ 
with dung. 


The last packet had Liberty wrote upon 
it, with the picture of a war-horse bounding 
over a wall, while his rider grovelled at 
some distance behind him, with the saddle, 
bridle, and other furniture lying in confu- 
sion round him. Or the inside appeared the 
figure of a hydra, whose hundred heads, arm- 
ed with fire and stings, waged furious war 
with each other, and in the void spaces a- 
mong the heads, was wrote Libertinism and 
Anarchy. It contained on!y a medly of small 
books and warhke weapons, cut in wood, 
that looked like an arsenal and library hud- 
dled together. It was observed, that on one 
of the books, these words were carved, 
Darkness to be felt.—Such were the con- 
tents of the packets. The rest of the lan- 
thorn was filled with daggers, poisons, pick 
loeks, rope-ladders, and all- the various ine 
struments with which night-enterprises and 
dark designs are wont to be carried on. By 
the anatomy of this lanthorn, as it was call- 
ed, it appeared what kind of people the Au- 
genei were, and an edict was forthwith pub- 
lished. by the Pyrandrians, forbidding all 
manner of commerce or conversation with « 
them, under this penalty, That whosoever 
should transyress the edict, should have his 
lamp forthwith quenched, and be for eves 
expelled the luminous asseinbly, 
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MR. HOGAN,. 


I Believe, with the author of what Old Cup 
ti calls a singular curiosity, that we are now 
in the eighteen hundred and fourth year of 
the Chrittian Zra, according to vulyar com. 
putation; but at the same time lam also of 
opinion that bis proof is inconclusive. 

The question, whether the present is the 
189grd or 1804th year of our Lord, myst 
be resolved into an enquiry, whether Chris- - 
tians compute by current or complete years - 
from.the birth of. their Saviour? and this » 
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query must be answered by history and 
chronology. It respects a plain matter of 
fact, which can be proved by authentic tes- 
timony ; Comparison and analogy have no- 
thing to do with it—In fact, the hours and 
miles which have been edduced in evi- 
dence, go no farther than to say, a part is 
not the whole, and current is not complete ; 
which is equivalent to saying, on being ask- 
ed, whetber in travelling to Bristol I had 
started from the court-house or the one 
mile-stone ? that sixty minutes make an hour 
—an inch beyond the eighteenth mile-stone 
is within the nineteenth mile. 

If we were disposed to perplex the in- 
vestigation of this subject with compari- 
sons and inferences, and to take the oppo- 
site side of the question, it might be said, 
American Independency and the French 
Revolution are computed by current years, 
and therefore the Christian A‘ra is the 
same. Nay, is it not more likely, that, in 
recording an event which took place in the 
first year of our Lord, it would be stated 
te have happened A. D. 1, than A. D. 0. 
However reasonably such a comparison 
and inference stiay appear, it will be found 
unsubstantiated by the fact—Let us see: 

In the American edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia, article Chronology, we find that“ the 
vulgar wra of Christ’s birth was never set- 
tled till the year 527, when Dyonisius Exi- 
guus, a Roman Abbot, fixed it to the end 
of the 4713th year of the Julian period, 
which was four years too late ; for our Sa- 
viour was born before the death of Herod, 
who sought to kill him as soon as he heard 
of his birth, And according to the testi- 
mony of Josephus, (Book XVII. chap. 8.) 
there was an eclipse of the moon in the 
time of Herod's last illness; which eclipse 
appears, by our astronomical tables, tohave 
been in the year of the Julian period 4710, 
March 13th, at three hours past midnight, 
at Jerusalem. Now as our Saviour must 
have been born some months before Her- 
ed’s deat!i, since in the interval he was 
earricd into Ezypt, the latest time in which 
we can fix the true ara of his birth is a- 
bout the end of the 4709th year ofahe Ju- 
dian period.” 

From hence it eppears, that our Saviour 
was four full and complete years of age, 
and consequently entered in his fifth, when, 
according to the Dionysian or Vulgar ra, 
he was only recently born. 

Well: A chronological table of remark- 
able events, &c. now before me, corres- 

ponding with a marginal note in a Folio 
Bible, states, that Jesus Christ had his cel- 
ebrated controversy with the doctors in the 
dewple, A.D. 8. Now the determimation, 
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whether this was a current or complete year 
of his age will prove the point at issue, viz. 
Whether Christians compute by current or 
complete years ?—If by current,our Saviour 
must have been between seven and eight ; 
if complete, between eight and nine. How 
stands the fact ?—St. Luke informs us, this 
event took place “ when he was twelve 
years of age,” by these words I understand 
twelve full and complete years had elapsed 
since his birth, and that he was then in his 
thirteenth year. This being the case, let 
us take from the number 1$ (the current) 
and 12 (the complete) years of the age of 
our Lord, the four years of error, and we 
have 9 current and 8 complete—-Eight is 
the number in the table, of course Chris- 
lians eompute by complete and not current 
years: and in consequence, the year is not 
named until all the months and moments 
constituting it are totally elapsed. Hence 
it inevitably follows, that if our Saviour 
had continued personally on earth until this 
day, he would be now eighteen hundred 
and three years, one month, and twenty 
days old, (according to the Dionysian Aira) 
and consequently in his 1804th year. 


TWICE -EIGHT. 
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I SHOULD be glad to know, Mr. Edi- 
tor, (and perhaps some of your beau-read- 
ers may inform me, if ever that description 
of beings can spare time sufficient from de- 
corating their elegant persons, to peruse 
the Repository,) what pleasure they derive 
(and indeed I think a pleasure founded on 
envy) in expressing their malignant remarks 
on Female Dress. You know, Mr. Editor, 
‘* Charity begins at home,” and whether is 
it better for us females, who were given to 
your sex asa favour in order to smooth the 
rugged path of life, to spend our time in 
attention to the improvement of our per- 
sons ?—or for you men, (some exceptions, 
good Sir) who vainly think yourselves the 
lords of the creation, to trifle away time in 
assuming the fopperies of the age. We 
shift and turn, and turn and shift, in each 
devious way, to please you ; biit still cannot 
obtain your good wishes. Time bas past, 
when the citadel was completely fortified, 
and no part of the garrison was to be seen ; | 
did that meet your approbation ?—-No !— 
your invectives increased, as did our wish- 
es to please. However, at length you con- 
descended to enter into a cessation of hos- 
tilities; and as a pledge of being amicably 





disposed towards you, we dispensed wath 
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part of our fortifications. Then, dear 
beaux, we thought your thanks certainly 
would have been bestowed on us; but 
mark the disappointment,—(for, alas! they 
are ever assailing us in this life)—~You char. 
ged us with a “ loss of modesty,” and (as 
some of the wise-acres emphatically expres. 
sed themselves) ‘‘ wished to force you to take 
notice of us,” and “ attempted a new mode of 
ensnaring your hearts.” Sweet fellows! so 
you are fearful we have lost all our modes. 
ty, and wish you to love us by force. As 
some of you, however, have scarcely two 
correct opinions, I think it was well said, 
But can we expect that those who spend so 
much time in the pursuit of fashions to de- 
corate their own sweet persons, will ap- 
prove of ours, derived perhaps from the 
same source? hardly, Mr. Editor. The 
pert things are too much taken up with ate 
tention to themselves, to give our eause ar 
impartial hearing. Allow me, however, to 
suggest to them the propriety of calling a 
meeting of the most learned of their frater- 
nity, that they may inform us if a dress, or 
no dress, would be most pleasing; and 
whether it is more becoming in them to 
have no bodies, than in us to have 70 waists, 
Our dress aspires to improvement, their’s 
descends to that of coachmen. We smile 
at their folly, and they in revenge throw 
out bitter invectives against us. Be assur- 
ed, Mr. Editor, it is nothing but revenge, 
They find our dresses neat and elegant, 
their’s clumsy and unbecoming ; and vent 
their spleen accordingly. But, cheer up, 
ye sweet youth; we remain impervious to 
your calumniating attacks, and do not con- 
clude our modesty is in danger, or our 
manners depraved; but rest under the full 
conviction, that tho’ our dress is a little oue 
ire, we yet maintain that dignity of charac- 
ter which will ever be the greatest orna- 
ment to the virtuous female mind. And as 
you have come as “‘ spies to view the na- 
kedness of the land,” be assured you will 
meet with the desert of such: and tho’ our 
attempts to please have not yet met with 
the success they merit, yet we can console 
ourselves with the idea ‘‘éhat it is impossi- 
ble to please every body.” 


Jusr mark me, girls, and guard your hearts 
From men so fawning, teasing ; 
Think not their smiles true worth imparts, 
Nor think their flatt’ry pleasing. 
Those natty beaux, 
Whose condact sHews, 
That praise is all they wish for; 
Of them beware, 
For I declare, 
Our hearts are what they fish for, 
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Grant me the plain, the modest youth, 
Assurance not possessing ; 
Whose actions all abound with truth, 
Whose chat is not depressing : 
He must unite, 
The gay, polite, 
He never must dissemble ; 
From such I’d soon, 
Demand a boon.... 
For my poor heart I’d tremble. 
MARIA. 


—w 4 


€OR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE LATIN ODE, 
In the r%t No. of the Repository, Vol. iii. 
TAKEN FROM NUMB, XXIV. 5—10, 

O Jacos, how beautiful is thy well disposed camp! 
How graceful thy ensigns, O Israel !* 
Beautiful as a valley, watered by many purling streams; 
Beautiful as the garden of Eden, refreshed with ever- 

bubbling rills, 
Where the odoriferous sanders grow, tull of verdute, in 

the sacred groves,t 


NOTES. 


* Tuis Jacobe quantus est castra decor.| The 
term decor conveys more in its meaning than 
can be expressed by any word in our Jan- 
guage. It is that gracefulness which is seen 
in a person acting, or speaking in a comely 
manner. It includes order, beauty, come- 
Jiness, and even bravery. This apostrophe 
of Balaam is very beautiful: from the emi- 
nence on which he stood he saw “ Israel 
abiding in his tents according to his tribes ;” 
all was order and regularity, and every 
standard waving in air, his mind was filled 
with wonder and admiration; ‘the spirit 
from on high moved him, and he broke out 
in the above beautiful manner. 


+ Sacris Edene costi.] Why the learned 
and judicious Lowth has used the word 
éosti 1 am not able to explain; it is the root 
of an herb found in India, Arabia and Sy- 
ria, of a very agreeable smell, mentioned 
by Pliny, Issidorus, Dioscorides, &c.; bat 
this does not appear to me a comparison by 
aby means appropriate,—the ensigns of Is- 
rael were in his view, and a root or herb, 
how sweet smelling soever, would rather 
depress than raise the object compared. 

Our translators expound the Hebrew 
word, alloes wood, a wood of all others the 
most resinous ; but it is only found in Chi- 
na, and in some of the East Indian isles: 
it therefare appears to me not probable that 
Balaam knew any thing of it. Tremelius 
and Franciscus Junius translate the word | 





jana ee lofty Cedar by the deep rolling rivers. 
ells, never-failing, nourish all his offspring, 


And his moist seeds are made fruitful with much mMorn- 
ing dew: 

His King shall always prevail over his enemies, 

And the boundaries of his holy government shall be in- 
finitely extended,t 

Gop having discomfited the power of Egypt, hither hath 
led him, 

Elate, in his recently experienced strength, 

As the unicorn, who, bounding unrestrained on the tops 
of the mountains, 


NOTES, 


by santalum, sanders ; this is a very beauti- 
ful, as well as very odoriferoustree, it grows 
as tall as the walnut, full of oval leaves 
growing at equal distances: it is well 
known among the Arabians, Persians, and 
now among the Turks; fof, of a part of 
the tree reduced to powder they make a 
paste with which they anoint their bodies 
The comparison is very lofty; the works 
of men and the common appearances of na- 
ture are passed by, and Jacob, the chosen of 
the Lord, with all his standards waving in 
air, is compared to the trees in Eden,which 
God himself had planted. 





t Rex usque victor hostium,| Our transla- 
tors have it, ‘‘ his king shall be higher than 
Agag,” which is the exact literal meaning 
of the text ; and the Jewish commentators 
generally agree with them, and say, the 
prophecy was fulfilled when Saul triumphed 
over the Amalekites: but Saul did not ex- 
tend his government without end, nor did 
he deserve the emphatic title of his king, 
as if there should be none else ; therefore I 
am of opinion, that the prophecy refers to 
a much more exalted personage. Had the 
word king been in the plural number, then 
it might have been applied to Saul, David, 
Solomon, and several others, thus, “ his 
kings shall be higher than Agag,” a com- 
mon name given to all the kings of Amalek, 
I venture therefore the following exposi- 
tion :—By Agag, the chief of Amalek, I un- 
derstand the serpent, or Satan and his seed ; 
and by his king, Jesus Curisrt, stiled Ais 
king, by way ofeminence. Then indeed 
the meaning will be easy; his king shall be 
higher than Agag ; that is, shall overcome 
all opposition, and his government extend 
without end, as the Hebrew word will 
bear. It appears to me, the Psalmist had 
shis passage in view, Psal. Ixxxix. 27. “ I 
will make him my fisst-born, higher than 
the kings of the earth,” and it is well known 
to those conversant with the sacred volume, 
that my king, aking, ihe king, are in the 
prophetic language, generally to be*ex- 
plained in the same manner. 





Far from the dwellings of man, tosses his head on high, 

And seems to challenge the heavens with his lofty horn : 

He will devour his enemies ; he will crush their bones, 

The spear hurled against hit in vain, with his teeth 

He will tear in pieces. 

He will lie down as a lion, he wil' couch asa young 
lion 

In the pride of his strength, and who shall 

Dare to arouse him to the battle ? 4 

O Israel, he who biesseth thee shall be blessed, 

And he who curseth thee shall himself be made acurst» 


K. W. T. 
NOTES, 


|| Ut Leo recumbit, &c.] When we give 
this a litera] exposition, to me it appears 
very beautiful ; thus, In the war in which 
Israel shall soon be engaged with the seven 
nations of Canaan, he shall, with the great- 
est ease, prove victorious; he will then 
sit down in his possessions, and enjoy the 
sweets of peace; but should the nations 
again provoke him to war, they will find 
him a young lion exulting in the pride of 
his strength. 


wo a a / 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


MR. HOGAN, 


Reading the other day an European publica~ 
tion, the following Anecdote of the jusily 
celebrated Dr. Jounson struck my atten- 
tion, Yours, 


Z. 


Dr. JOHNSON in early life was on 
terms of intimate friendship with Mrs, 
Brooke, the author of Julia Mandevilic, 
&c.—When that lady was about to accom- 
pany her husband to Canada, the Doctor 
called a few days before her departure, to 
take his leave of her. On his introduction, 
he found her in the midst of a large circle 
of fiiends, who were assembled for the same 
purpose ; after a short stay, he bade her a» 
dieu, and went down stairs. Ina few mi” 
nutes the servant came to inform his mis- 
tress that she was wanted in the parlour. 
Mrs. Brooke accordingly obeyed the sum- 
mons, and to her great surprise saw the 
Doctor sitting with much composure in an 
elbow-chair. “ Madam,” said he, with his 
usual solemnity, “I did not choose to take 
so long a leave of so old a friend without 
giving her a kiss; and, as I did not think 
it proper to take this liberty before so ma» 
ny people, I sent for you, that 1 mig ht.take 
a salute without our being liable to any 
impertinent observation.” With great for- 
mality the Doctor sabated his female friend, 
and departed, 
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Moral Lssays. 
NO. I. 
The want of Consistency, the chief source of our 
holly and Unhappiness. 

WHAT is the grand truth, the truth that 
ought to be inculeated every hour upon 
mankind ? The necessity of Consistency. 
Who does not perceive, that, without Con- 
sistency, nothing valuable is to be acquir- 
ed? No peace or comfort, no satisfaction 
within ourselves, no solid enjoyment from 
any thing without us, can be our portion, 
whilst we are continually fluctuating and 
changing. What a drudgery is it to pass 
throagh life in perpetual fatigue, doing and 
undoing, building up with ail our might, 
and then as.earnest to pull down what we 
have reared with so much toil and labour. 
But would we be consistent, we musi be 
virtuous; for even the most abandoned oft- 
en manifest a strong regard to virtue. It 
is impossible that any one should be always 
uniformly vicious: if we wish to be 
consistent, what must be our guide? Pas- 
sion cannot long be steady ; reason is the 
only power in our nature that can make as 
truly consistent for 2 single day. 

‘Te have no view, no aim in life, is almost 
as unjustifiable as to be under the influence 
of bad views. Canany one, who has not 
thrown off every principle of reason, doubt 
that man was made for thinking seriously, 
and for acting steadily ? 

To bave many and inconsistent views, 
is ag bad as to have none at all. If unity 
ef design. is absolutely necessary in every 
dramatical representation, how mach more 
necessary must it be in the great drdma of 
human life? 


and 


It is very common to ascribe the vices of | 


No 
doubt this is injudicious; for the causes of 
vice are evidently many. But could our 
failings be imputed to any one cause, it mast 
certainly be forgetfulness ; for who is there 
that has not, at some time or other, been 
made sensible of every part of his duty ?— 
The distinctions of right and wrong are 
deeply impressed upon our minds; and ev- 
ery scene, in which weare engaged, affords 
us fresh lessons with respect to the part 
which we ought to act. Bat when the tri- 
al comes, we no longer reiain oar convic- 
tions: a thousand concurring circumstan- 


men to some one general Cause. 


ces render us inattentive to the truths of 


which we have been most fully persudded ; 


and thus we fall into follies and crimes, of 


which we should have deemed ourselves 
absolutely incapable. A habit of recollec- 
tion must therefore be as hecessary as aR 








endeavour to arrive at the knowledgqoo 
new truths. 

Forgetfulness may often be a_ crime. 
There are some things which ought never 
to be out of our thoughts. The obligations 
we are under to religion and virtue are too 
sacred to be thought of merely by fits an j 
starts; nor can there ever be a time when 
the recollection of moral truth may not be 
absolutely necessary; and one unguarded 
minute is often attended with most fatal 
flow absurd wust it be 
then not to endeavour wholly to exclude 
from our minds every thing that may ren- 
der us, for ever so short a space, unmindful 
of any one of the dictates of reason and vir- 
tue? And were our minds free from wrong 
passions and inclinations, there would be 

danger of losing sight of our duty. 
In whatever point the heart is right, the 
memory will prove sufficiently retentive. 
it may, in most cases, be excuseable to 
say, ‘Such a one surpasses me in many 
kinds of knowledge, or in a capacity to 
transact affairs of a nice and diflicult na- 
ture; and as his genius is superior to mine, 
or his advantages in these respects have 
been greater than mine, I do not blush to 
own my inferiority, nor strain myself to ri- 
valhim.” But how different ought our lan- 
guage to be with respect to virtue? In 
point of virtue, no man can justly content 
himself with being inferior to any other. 
On the contrary, every one’s ambition ought 
to inspire him with an ardent desire of 
practising every virtue that can be practised 
by man, and he ought to blush when he 
finds himself outstripped. The man that 
does not pant after the most heroic virtue 
he can sonceive, is scarcely one remove 
from the brute. In this way then let our 
desites be absolutely boundiess! 

But what is the genuine language of hu- 
man conduct ? “ A little more, and a little 
more of folly, and then we will apply to 
wisdom.” Is this pardonable? Can the 
fondest partiality excuse such conduct in 
others? How then can we admit it in our 
own case? Are delays capable of render- 
ing our duty more easy ? Must they not ne- 
cessarily have an efféct directly contrary? 
Must they not render us more and more a- 
verse to every duty that is supposed to be 
attended with any difficulty ? To what pur- 
pose then can we postpone our application 
to that which is of the most immediate, as 
well as-of the highest moment? Are we 
not already men, rational beings, and as 
such formed for the sublimest virtues ? Are 
we not already sufficiently sensible of our 
duty ? And do we not then commit a most 
enormous outrage against the dignity of our 


consequences. 





nature, if we fail to embrace any opportunity 
of acting rationally and virtuously. @ 


—e-~ 
ANECDOTES or TOBACCO. 


Iy 1496, Romanus Pane, a Spanish monk, 
whom Columbus, on his seeond departure 
from America, had left behind him, pub- 
lished the first account of Tobacco, which 
he became acquainted with in St. Domin- 
go. In 1559, Jean Nicot, envoy from 
France at the court of Portugal, first trans 
mitted seeds of the Tobacco plant to Paris, 
Cardinal Prosper St. Croix next introduced 
it into Italy, from Portugal, where he had 
been nuncio from the Pope. 

In 1585, the English first saw pipes made 
ot clay, among the native Indians of Vir- 
ginia. The English soon after fabricated 
the first clay pipes in Europe. In the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, they began to 
cultivate Tobacco in the East Indies. 

In 1604, James I. of England, endea- 
voured, by heavy imposts, to abolish the 
use of Tobacco; and in 1619, he wrote a 
book against it. 

In 1610, smoking of Tobacco was known 
at Constantinople. To render the custom 
ridiculous, a Turk, who had been found 
smoking, was conducted about the streets 
with a pipe transfixed through his nose. 

In 1616, Tobacco began to be cultivated 
in Virginia, 

In 1624, Pope Urban VIII. published a 
decree of excommunication against all who 
should take snuff in the church; because 
some Spanish ecclesiastics used it during 
the celebration of mass. 

In 1634, smoking was forbidden in Rus- 
sia, under pain of having the nose cut off. 

In 1653, they began to smoke tobacco in 
the canton of Appenzell, in Switzerland. 
At first the children ran after those who 
smoked in the streets; and the council ci- 
ted the smokers before them,.and punished 
them. Ina police regulation of the can- 
ton of Bern, in 1661, the prohibition to 
smoke Tobacco, stands under the rubric, 
“ Thou shait not commit adultery!” This 
prohibition continued in force till the mid- 
dle of the last century. 

In 1690, Pope Innocent XII. excommn- 
nicated all who should be guilty of using 
snuff or tobacco in the church of St. Peter, 
at Rome; butin 1724, Pope Benedict XIV. 
revoked this bull, because he himself had 
acquired the habit of taking snuff. 

It is supposed, by those who have inves- 
tigated the subject, that the custom of smo- 
king a kind of tobacco prevailed in Asia, 
particularly in China, long before the diss - 
covery of America, 
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yOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


A SIMPLE QUESTION, 


FROM A STUDENT. 


Ir A leaves Philadelphia at 8 o’clock on 
Friday morning for Carlisle, and rides at 
the rate of 3 miles an hour, without inter- 
mission; and B sets out from Carlisle for 
Philadelphia at 4, the same evening, and 
rides 4 miles an hour constantly—Suppo- 
sing the distance to be 130 miles, at what 
distance from Philadelphia will they meet 
on the road. 

Y. N. 


> Ga 


A PHILOSOPHICAL COBLER. 


Ow the day of the coronation of the pre- 
sent king of England, (as report has gone) 
a gentleman, who had been walking in 
London, in the vast procession whic) this 
event occasioned, happened to make a rent 
in his shoe; and went into a cobler’s stall 
to get it mended. Observing the cobler to 


continue intent upon his work, without 


once looking up to observe the brilliant 
throng that was constantly passing his door, 
he questioned him respecting this indiffer- 
ence. The cobler laconically replied, 
“ This fine show is nothing to me: the 
Lord sent me into the world to mend shoes, 
and I must mind my own business.” 


ee + ome 


POWER OF THE PENCIL. 


AS the famous Pietro de Cortona was 
one day finishing the face of a crying child, 
in the representation of the Iron Age, with 
which he was adorning the floor, called the 
Hot Bath, in the Royal Palace of Pitti, Fer- 
dinand the Second, who happened to be 
looking ovr, for his amusement, could 
not forbear expressing his approbation, by 
crying out, * Oh, how well that child 


your majesty a mind to see how easy it is 
to make children laugh? Behold, [’! prove 
it in an instant.” And taking up his pen- 
cil, by giving the contour of the mouth a 
concave turn downwards, instead of the 
convex upwards, which it before had, and 
with little or no alteration in any other part 
of the face, he made the child, who, a little 
before, seemed ready to burst its heart with 
crying, appear in equal danger of bursting 
its sides with immoderate laughter; and 
then, by restoring the altered featares to 
their former position, he soon set the child 
acrying again. 











COLOURS. 

AS the signification of colours may not 
be altogether known to many of our read- 
ers, and as the interpretation of them may 
have a tendency to regulate the mode of 





} 


dress, particularly in our fair country-wo- | 


men, we earnestly recommend them to their 
notice. 

Black—signifies wisdom, sobriety, and 
mourning. 

Red—justice, virtue, and defence. 

Flame colour—beauty and desire. 

Maiden’s blush—envy. 

Flesh colour—lasciviousness. 

Carnation—craft, subtlety and deceit. 

Green—Hope. , 

Glass Green—youthfulness and rejoicing. 

Yellow—jealousy. 

Lemon colour—jealousy also. 

Perfect Yellow—joy, honour, and great- 
ness of spirit. 

Gold coluur—avarice. 

Straw colour—plenty. 

Orange Tawney—pride. 

Blue—true faith and continued affec- 
tions. 

zure—constancy. 

Violet colour—a religious mind. 

Poppinjay green—wantonness. 

Purple— fortitude. 

White—death. 

Milk white—innocency, purity, trath and 
integrity. 

White, black, red and green, are colours 
held sacred in the church of Rome; and 
there are various other emblematical signi- 
fications in regard to colours, which are 
frequently left to the judgment of artists, 

Spectator. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


FEBRUARY 26,1803. 


—— 


Franklinean Society. 
THE following Question will be discus- 








A his evening + Hall in Gaskull- 
cries!” To whom the artist replied, ‘ Has | sed this evening, at the Hall in Gaskill 


street, at 7 o’clock : 

" Js it consistent with sound policy and Re- 
publican principles, te deny free Blacks the 
rights of Citizenship ? 

nN. B. Citizens are invited to attend. 
GEORGE ORD, Jun. 


FEB, 26. Secretary. 





WE understand that there is now at Stel- 
le’s Hotel, in the City of Washington, a 
German, lately arrived, who has brought 
with him as a present for the President, a 
pipe which cost 50 guineas; a gentleman 
who has seen this pipe, describes it as rich- 
ly ornamented and very elegant. 
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PARIS, ocr. 6, 1902, 
CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

THE use which citizen Potel has made of the oxyge- 
nated muriatic acid gas, in the establishment be hed 
formed for bleachirg linen, has Jed him by chance to 
the discovery of a fact highly interesting to humanity. 
He was in his laboratory, when they laid down on a 
table on which this gas was, ra’s that had just been a- 
ken out of the water, drowned. A moment afier, the 
rats disappeared, and hid themselves in a corner of the 
toom, one only remained near the apparetus. It was 
restored to life again, but had not been able tofollow the 
others, because its paws were broken. Citizen P. hav- 
ing taken them aga'n, asphyxiated them anew, submit- 
ting them under tne action of the gas, and saw them 
brought to life again. He tried several times this expe- 
riment on cais ; at iast, like Storch, who tried on him- 
self the power of the hemlock, this young man tried on 
himself the efficacy of this new means. His boldness 
The Acsdemy of Dijon 
have nominated commissioners in order to derermine in 
an undeniable manner the property of this gas in the 


Asphyxia. 


was crowned with suctess. 


———o 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ROTTERDAM, DEC, 14, 

AN Earthquake has been experienced at Algiers. The 
shock continued go minutes. A villaze, about 6 miles 
from Algiers, coniaining 200 houses was destroy ed, and 
all the inhabitants perished. 

The following particulars received from Peterwaradin, of 
Nov. 18, afford some information as to the effects of the 
late earthquake at Constautinople, 

“ THE Earthquake of the 26th, (they write) raged at 
Constantinople the most violently towards the sea: ma- 
ny housesin the vicinity of tae Seraglio, were atenen 
down, as well as several huts a1d mosques in the sub- 
urbs of Galata. It continued there more than 3° Minutes 
at intervals, either by ehocks or tremulous#motions. The 
seraglio itself was violently agitated, and the Grand 
Seignor himself took refuge in the mosque cf Sophia, 


where an astonishing rumber of people had asseinbied, 


that building being considered as imiunoveable,” 
—<— 
Marriages. 

MARRIED, on the rath ins’. by the Rev. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, Dr. Samuel Thompson, of Church Hill, Mary. 
land, te Miss Mury Adeline Thompson, dauginter of Mr. 
Richard 2 hompson, cf this city. 


Death S. 


DIED, on the 16th inst. Mis. Margaret Fullerton, te- 
lict of-the late Mi. George Fullerton, formerly werthant 
of this city. 


, oo the 1Sth inst. Mr tlugh Ogden, coach- 





maker. 





, onthe ast inst. Thomas Wigne/l, esq, one of 
the Managers of the New Theatre. 
——. Same day, of a short iliness, Robert W. Mor. 
gan, eldest sou of Mr. ‘Lhomas Morgay, of this city. 
—, Margaret Elliot, wife of John Elliot, of this ci- 
tw, Druggist, alter a sort ilmers, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


~~ 


Autumn Thoughts: 


OR, 


SXPERIENCES. 


ee 


PART Il. 


CONVICTION. 


Thus, Covscience makes Cowards of us all. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE THREE 


THUS, the Despondent mourn'd —while, sad and slow, 

Along the beach he trode his weary way ; 

His burthen’¢, sivking heart, surcharg’d with woe, 

Without one comfort, or one cheering ray. 

From wes'ern skies as beam’d declining day, 

He saw a cliff that overhung the wave ; 

Then hasten’d, as the lion to his prey, 

Resolv'd to meet death in the wai'’ry grave,— 
Disgusted jong with life and all the joys it gave. 


The summit soon he gain’d ; awd, as he stood 
Aad cast around a farewell-bidding eye, 
Thus he, in half-form'd accents, spoke the ood— 
QO! to Despondence, sweet isit to die, 
“ Andin tl’ abyss of nothinguess to lie! 
**'T js courage prompts ; and cowards dare not come ; 
* They cling to life, as children to their toy: 
«T'was thus, immortal heroes sought the tomb; 

4* And thas, plung’d headlong forth, to their eternal 

home —” 


Sudden, he thought, the heav'ns were veil'd in nights 

Fierce whislwinds howi'd; red lightnings giar'd a- 
round ¢ 

The river's bed upturn'd, in wild affright ; 

Peals of barsh thunder burst the shudd'rinz ground— 

in whose short ictervais, a whisp’ring sound, 

As of a human voice, assail’d his ear: 

Which, growing more distinct and loud, he found 

Came from some object, that he knew not, near ; 

And, stra‘ght, his hair rose up,...aad bis limbs shook, 

with fear. : 


When, now, before him stood, or seem'd tostand, 

A form more perfect than e’er met his sight, 

Beaming a radiance oer the waves and land, 

From her long-flowing robes of streaming light: 

Her eves, of living lusire keenly bright, 

$o steraon him she fix'c, with look severe, 

He felt as tho’ they pierc'd his soul’s black night, 

Dragg'd forth hissecret thoughts, & shew’d them clear; 
While thus, his purpos'd act she made a crime appear— 


*' Stop, Suicide ! thine error-wrought des'gn— 

** Rash Mortal ! for one moment, yet fo:bear 

* The guilty deed: I know that heart of thine, 

* Each jateat thought, and dark intention there. 

» Wve heard thy p'aint—I've witness'd thy Despair, 





** Mow ting’d with glimm'rings of some future state; | 


““ Now darker made by mental clouds and care, 
“Till, farious, rack’d by peturbation great, 
“ It sought extinction in existence’ final fate. 


* Short-sighted, weak, deluded, foolish Man ! 
“ To think thou cou’d'st annihilation gain ; 
** Or counteract thy MaxeR's wisdom-p'an, 
‘* That dost eternal life to Man ordain : 
“« For, kuow this (ruth, there’s noting made in vain; 
“He only who created can destroy 
** Or modes, or essences, in Being’s chain ; 
** But means with thee weve useless to employ 
“ To kill thy better part,—that part can never die. 


** Reflect ! thyself thou didst not make ; nor give 
‘« Thyself, thy pleasures and thy joys below : 
™ Th’ Erernat, when He bade thee breathe and 
live, 
** No motive but thy sov’reign good could know. 
** The debt of gratitude, then, dost thou owe, 
** Since bare existence all a blessing deem; 
*« And dost thou pay thy MaxegR’s goodness so, 
* And thus insult the Maygesty SupReme, 
**By murm’ring at His will—*‘Our being’s but a dream?” 


‘* If, like adream, Man's transient being flies, 

* And he, with scenes sublunar, glides away, 

** What folly, then, to dash your short-liv'd joys! 

*« @r, to accelerate the parting day! 

* But if, as Man's consent and reason say, 

** y’ are born for mutual benefits and aid, 

‘“* How culpable is he who yields a prey, 

** Towhat unfits for that for which he's made, 

“ And (coward !) thus his post would quit, and trust 
evade! 


* But, further yet-—important most of ali—~ 
* If this your being (as the Scripture says) 
“ On earth is but a state probational, 
** and ye shall reap the fruits of all your ways 
*-{n an eternal world—not blame or praise— 
** But everlasting happiness or woe, 
*“Commenus’rate with th’'ALm1GuTr's wrath orgrace, 
** According to the part ye act Deiow,.... 
** What is thy risque, if thus, uncall’d, to Him thou go! 


“ Nay, say not that thy life’s embitter’d cup 

** So nauseous grows, the Graught thou can’st not bear: 

“* That glooms intolerable, blasting hope, 

‘* Point death thine only refuge from Despair: 

* This, dastard spirit, omly would declare— 

**O shame! the courage of a man assume ; 

“ Behold, thy fellow-men misfortunes share, 

“ Yet brave the storm, avert th’ impending gloom, 
‘And thus, with prudence, cheer life’s passage to the 

tomb, 


«Talk not of misery that knows no end ; 
‘* That friendless, joyless, thy existence past; 
* Religion would have made thy Goo thy friend, 
** Whose kind protecting love would ever last. 

_ “ Thy lot "mid cares and troubles He hath cast, 
*‘In wisdom’s purpose for thy good alone : 
* To raise thee (clinging te earth’s trifles fast) 
“ To objects where Man's dignity is shewn ; 

“ Tory thy strength; or make thy gratitude be known. 


“ Hence, learn incumbent duties to fulfill; 
“The ample means, Health, Wealth, are in thy 
pow'r : 

** Like a good steward, do thy master’s will; 
** Go where Care, Poverty and Sickness lour ; 
** Assuage their sufferings, —cheer each lonely hour. 
** Go !—and the Naked clothe; the Hungry feed; 
“‘ In Sorrows wounds the balm of comfort pour ; 
“* Let Charity embrace each vari’d need, 

** And let thine aids tew’rds all the Human Race be 

spread. 

“ When thus thy duties are perform’d, thou’lt find 
** Thou art with Gop, thyself, the world at peace; 
** No more shall fell Despondence gloom thy mind, 
** But ev’ry cause of discontent shall cease : 
** Then, whatsoe’er thy future fate, it please 
“ Thy Maker, Heav’nly Parent, to ordain, 
** Thou can’st, with resignation, rest at ease, 
‘** It must be for His honor, and thy gain, 

‘* Since all is for the best, and nothing made in vaie, 


‘But, if these solemn truths cannot prevent 
** The impious purpose of thy stubborn heart,—— 
** Reflect !—the time may fly thee to repent, 
** And thy lost soul feel Hell’s eternal smart. 
“QO ponder !....pause !....Mine hour is up—we 
part—” 
Thus Conscience spoke, and “ in a blaze withdrew.” 
Horror and Guilt made the Despondent start ; 
Wildly he gaz’d around —nought met his view, 
But the smooth stream, green fields, and soft etherial blue, 
ALEXIS. 


A WINTER SONG. 
HARK! the shrill voice of Fowler flies 
Across the level, snow-crown'd lawn 3 
Bright Venus in the eastern skies 
Proclaims the near approach of dawn, 
Arouse my lads, our guns prepare, 
Call forth the dogs—haste, Jet us go; 
We'll snuff the morning’s healthsome ais, 
And hunt the Rabbit thro’ the snow. 


Sylvia, poor slut ! her wistful face 
Denotes she waits the sonorous cry; 
Hark ! Fowler sure has rous'd the chase, 
Away, away, the game is nigh, 

See how she flies the snow among, 
Soon will she leave the pack behind 
Already has she gain’d the throng, 
While shouts of triumph fill the wind, 
Panting across the brush-wood heath, 
Poor Puss her weary steps does bend, 

In hopes to gain respite from death, 

In hopes the lengthen’d chace will end. 
Alas! no friendly hole is near ; 

To reach net first, fleet Sylvia tries, 
Desth’s awful yell now fills her ear, 

Lo ! Sylvia triumphs—and she dies. 
From brake to fen, from fen to brake, 
Let's scour while gaine invites to roam;, 
Then each his well earn’d burden take, 
And tread. the nearest way to home. 
Great are the pleasures of che chase 
Young Health presides, and in her traig 
Pale Sorrow care not shew her face, - 
For joy enlivens every swain, 
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